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The Best 
Deal in 
Student 
Travel 



• • • 




VIA Rail™ has always been the best deal in student travel — with 
comfort, convenience, and service PLUS 40% off any economy 
seat, anywhere, any time when you show your ISIC. It's no 
wonder thousands of Canadian students are taking the train. 

Well, that deal ... 



It’s called the VIA 6 Pak.™ You will 
SAVE 50% when you buy 6 trips (3 round- 
trips) between the same 2 places (say, home 
and school) and show your ISIC. PLUS, for a 
limited time, with your VIA 6 Pak, you will get 
a FREE 15 minute long distance offer along 
with 6 other great deals on food, clothing, 
music, and more ... including awesome 
savings on the popular CANRAILPASS. 

For complete details contact your nearest 
travel agent or VIA Rail. 
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ISIC stands for 
the International 
Student Identity 
Card and is issued 
at select VIA Rail 
stations and 
student travel 
agencies. 




www.viarail.ca 

Certain restrictions may apply. 
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Soups 



Grano features 
a delicious & 
wholesome 
variety of 
homemade 
soups! We also 
feature a 
bottomless 
soup! 
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3647 St.-laurent 
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Back When Pom was Pure 



by Ira Nayman 



Boogie Nights simplifies and distorts 

the reality of porn 







W e live in an age of knee-jerk 
nostalgia, where any time 
period must have been 
better than the one in which we live. 
So, I suppose I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised that a movie could be based 
on the premise, “Hey, anybody re- 
member the good old days of 
hardcore pornographic 

filmmaking?" 

The problem with using porn as 
the basis for nostalgia is that the in- 
dustry has a deservedly bad reputa- 
tion: two major female stars com- 
mitted suicide in 
the past decade, 
another was 
proven to be un- 
derage, forcing a 
recall of all the 
films in which she 
was shown to be 
having sex. Porn is 
not something 
most of us would 
like to recall with 
fondness. 

Paul Thomas 
Anderson’s Boogie | 

Nights is about a £ 
young man (Mark 
“Markie Mark” 

Wahlberg) who is 
discovered by a 
porn film director 
(Burt Reynolds). 

Anderson has writ- 
ten a few scenes 
detailing the protagonist’s back- 
ground. We see him being shouted 
at by his tyrannical, Puritanical 
mother, as she claims that he will 
never amount to anything. We are 
to believe that his career choice is 
both an act of self-deprecation and 
a revolt against his stringent mother. 
It's a plausible, if somewhat simplis- 
tic, explication of the psychology of 
porn stars. Unfortunately, it’s been 
transferred from the appropriate 
gender. 

Many female pom stars ran away 
from home at a young age, some 
because of sexual abuse by parents 
or relatives. As shown in the film, 
they often do get sucked into the 
industry because a producer or di- 
rector is the first man who seems to 
treat them well, only to later con- 
trol them for his own ends. The evi- 
dence suggests that male pom stars, 
on the other hand, enjoy the sex and 
are happy to be paid for it. Certainly, 
the dynamic for them is substan- 
tially different than that portrayed 
in the film. 

Because of this, the ending of the 
film, which is supposed to be a pow- 
erful moment, struck me as some- 
thing of a cheat. Wahlberg, talking 
to his exposed penis, bitterly refers 
to it as die star, recognizing that he 
has become objectified. I have no 
doubt that male porn stars are 



objectified. However, because of die 
relative powerlessness of female 
stars, their objectification is far more 
damaging, and would have made for 
a far more poignant film. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Julianne Moore nor 
Heather Graham, playing the two 
main porn actresses in Boogie 
Nights, are given much character to 
work with — we only know very lit- 
tle about their backgrounds, for in- 
stance. 

So much of Boogie Nights sim- 
ply rings false. Anderson would 



legal hardcore film industry (which 
began in the late 1960s), she was 
coerced into performing sexual acts 
in front of die camera by threats of 
violence. One doesn’t have to be- 
lieve her more lurid accusations to 
get the impression that die indus- 
try was always pretty sleazy. 

Boogie Nights takes the same ap- 
proach to its subject as last year’s 
The People vs. Larry Flynt, which at- 
tempted to make a major pornog- 
rapher widi a seriously sleazy repu- 
tation a candidate for saint because 
of his battle 




V ia 

Writer/director Paul thomas Anderson, wrm Heather 
Graham, on the set or Booaic Phams 



for his First 
Amendment 
rights. Both 
films, in an ef- 
fort to attract 
mainstream 
audiences, 
promise a so- 
cially accept- 
able portrait 
of a raunchy 
subject. Their 
vision is so 
sanitized, 
though, that it 
fundamen- 
tally distorts 
the subject’s 
reality. 

Perhaps 
this is just a 
lack of ethic 
among film- 
makers, an 
indication 



have us believe that in the 1970s, 
hardcore pom was a cottage indus- 
try made up of happy families. Burt 
Reynolds, for instance, plays the 
benign, soft-spoken father we all 
dreamt of having; the fact that he 
happens to make dirty films is sup- 
posed to be a minor matter. The 
casting of such a popular actor and 
public personality adds to the role’s 
endearing quality, a quality few real 
pornographers have. 

According to the film, everything 
goes along more or less happily 
until the 1980s happen. Then, a 
combination of drugs and video 
destroys our little pornographic 
Eden. 

The film does, in some ways, 
provide an historically accurate por- 
trait of hardcore filmmaking. 
Video, being much cheaper than 
film, did become the major out- 
let for pornographic features in 
the 1980s. This led to many other 
changes in the industry, one be- 
ing a greater reliance on ama- 
teurs, creating a more unstable 
working environment. 

In other ways, the film’s por- 
trayal of the industry is laughable. 
According to former porn star 
turned anti-porn crusader Linda 
Lovelace, from the beginning of the 



of how they let market interests 
compromise dramatic authenticity. 
Clearly, the existence of so criticized 
an industry as pornography upsets 
a lot of people. What better than a 
film that allows them to live with the 
lie that a lot of pornography is re- 
ally made by caring, sharing people? 
The appeal also extends to actual 
porn consumers. It's rather telling 
that the audience at the screening 
of Boogie Nights I saw was made up 
almost entirely of single, young 
males— the same general audience 
for pornographic films. 

Boogie Nights is an entertaining 
film on many levels, but its politics 
are highly questionable. Its limits 
become apparent when Anderson’s 
efforts are contrasted to the docu- 
mentary Screwed, about Screw pub- 
lisher Al Goldstein. That film builds 
a much more complex portrait of a 
major player in die porn industry, 
and fully acknowledges the sexist 
reality of its politics. As for Boogie 
Nights, its idealized portrayal of die 
hard-core pornographic film indus- 
try comforts where it should 
problematize. 



Boogie Nights is playing at 
Loews and runs close to two and 
a half hours long. 







Thursday, October 2, 1997 




by Patrick Borden 

Anarchism is a word that scares many peo- 
ple. Ask around and most people will tell you 
that it’s about throwing bombs, total chaos, 
or just not believing in anything. Even 
amongst the political left, this kind of misun- 
derstanding is rampant. 

Actually anarchism is a serious politi- 
cal tradition as old as Marxism. Anarchism is 
organization, which is why so many of us have 
worked on the G Plan. 

For me, anarchism is about democ- 
racy. I’m not talking about a system in which 
you vote once every four years and then your 
so-called representative ignores you. I’m talk- 
ing about participatory democracy, in which 
your voice gets heard and you have a genu- 
ine say in governing your life. 

In Greek the word isan arche , the ab- 
sence of hierarchy. This is the essence of an- 
archism — finding forms of organization 
which are non-hierarchical so that power be- 
longs to the people and not to social elites. 

We have all found that hierarchy is 
destructive to us. We stop studying because 
we hate the school system. Vtfe slack off at work 
because we resent the boss. We feel power- 
less to stop environmental destruction be- 
cause we cannot get access to the decision 
making process. We all know that we could 
be more creative, more complete persons if 
we only get rid of the bosses. 

Often when I explain anarchism to 
people they exclaim “Hey! Maybe I’m an an- 
archist?” In some ways we are all anarchists, 
we all recognize the value of freedom and 
democracy. But they don’t teach this stuff in 



Plan G: 
Anarchism in 
Action 



school. If you don’t read the Daily you have 
to wait until some anarchist turns you on to 
the idea. 

For anarchist activists this is a prob- 
lem: how do we get people to understand 
anarchism as something other than the me- 
dia generated image of anarchism as chaos? 
One way is to talk a lot, another is to put these 
ideas into practice. Anarchist method is evi- 
dent in the highly decentralized organization 
of the campaign, our use of consensus instead 
of the majority vote, and the autonomy given 
to each affinity group. 

We have chosen civil disobedience as 
a mediod because no government can survive 
if the people refuse to obey its arbitrary au- 
thority. But also because we believe that each 
and every citizen has the right to express 
themselves politically through direct action. 
When our elected officials refuse to listen to 
us, we have the right to reclaim our political 
voices. 

Some have criticized the demands of 
the G Plan for not being specific enough. We 
chose to present six broad demands that 
could bring people together. But what we 
really want is for people to bring their own 
demands to the action. We do not feel it is 
right for a central committee to decide what 
everyone’s politics should be. Instead we have 
tried to create a space in which everyone can 
express themselves politically. 

Come to Quebec City on November 
3rd and experience anarchism in action. You 
might find it’s not so scary after all. 



Phipps: Fiddling 
While Rome Burns'? 

To tfie DaiCy, 

Thank you Erin Runions for another pas- 
sionate Hyde Park [October 27]. And thank 
you Lisa Phipps and the rest of that irrelevant 
body of gutless wonders called the SSMU for 
providing such a superb instantiation of 
Runion’s argument. Runion’s Hyde Park, 
pointing out that nothing could be more rel- 
evant to students’ concerns than the explic- 
itly interconnected demands of Plan G, asks: 
are students not capable of understanding the 
larger society of which they are a part? To wit: 
do we not grasp the simple truth that tuition 
increases and decimated Arts faculties are a 
piece of a larger national and, dare I be so 
bold , global agenda? 

Phipps responds, in explaining her failure 
to support Plan G: “our mandate is only edu- 
cation." Excellent. Then might I suggest that 
you focus your efforts on the rising cost of 
marketing textbooks. And while you’re about 
it could you do something about that faculty 
water-fountain on the fourth-floor of the li- 
brary and die appalling lack of publicly-acces- 
sible pencil-sharpeners on this campus? 

If you are content to fiddle while Rome 
burns, diere is surely no shortage of such tasks 
to keep you beguilingly occupied. Do not be 
surprised, however, if the rest of us are none 
too ceremonious in shoving yourself and the 
SSMU to one side on our way to attempt to 
do something meaningful. In the resonant 
words of Howard Zinn: You can’t be neutral 
on a moving train. 

Matthew Watkins 
ArtsW 



SSMU wimps out 

(Dear Ms. ‘Phipps, 

I read with interest the McGill Daily 's ar- 
ticle on the decision of the SSMU not to en- 
dorse ‘Plan G.’ As a member of die Chaplaincy 
team, I have been struck by the number of 
students whose financial situation has seri- 
ously deteriorated this year because of gov- 
ernment cutbacks. Moreover, my experience 
suggests that the issues addressed by Plan G 
are closely connected to the life experience 
of many students. Particularly for mature and 
re-entry students who are parents, the cur- 
rent changes in social support can be highly 
punitive. 

Even though the Student Union has reser- 
vations about the strategy of Plan G, I hope 
the SSMU will indeed offer a bus to transport 
McGill students to the demonstration. I be- 
lieve that this will give a voice to many stu- 
dents whose voices will otherwise not be 
heard in Québec next Monday, and show soli- 
darity with McGill students in great need. 

Ifte ‘geverctid Qivcnda ‘Wd(s 
'Director of McÇiff Cfiapfaincy 

cc: Tire McGill Daily 
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by Jessica Lim 



Lilith Fair and Surfacing just 
more intelligent marketing 



S arah McLachlan walks into her 
press conference wearing a 
long-sleeved black shirt, a long 
black skirt with a shorter red skirt 
on top. After instructing the black 
dog that accompanies her to stay, 
McLachlan takes the scat at the front 
of the room, smiles radiantly, and 
asks, “So who’s first?" 

She seems amiable and friendly, 
and answers all the questions with 
what may either be thorough con- 
sideration or rehearsed speech. So 
this is Canada’s sweetheart. The 
singer who perfected the art of con- 
trasting a soprano voice range with 
acoustic music. The woman who 
headlined her own allegedly pro- 
gressive Lilith Fair — a tour featur- 
ing all women fronted bands. The 
artist who has successfully forayed 
into the American music industry 
with only the support of the inde- 
pendent label 
Ncttwerk. Of 
course, Lilith and 
her new album 
Surfacing helped 
spread the word 
below the border 
about this Cana- 
dian artist, and, 
as a result of her 
rising fame, 

McLachlan has 
had to deal with 
the trials and 
tribulations of stardom. 

“It’s sort of curious to me that • 
the focus of the music has sort of 
fallen away," says McLachlan. “[I’ve] 
become this sort of personality, this 
celebrity thing. People want to 
know about your personal life. It’s 
kind of strange. I'm not very com- 
fortable with it." 

To bring music back to the fore- 
front for the musician, McLachlan’s 
new release is a collection of her 
trademark poetic lyrics, angelic vo- 
cals, and serene melodies. However, 
the album sounds like it was created 
from die vestiges of artistic integrity 
mingled with hopes of becoming a 
top 40’s hit. In effect, Surfacing os- 
cillates between being contempla- 
tive music and packaged goods. 
While “Angel" resonates with the 
distinct McLachlan of old, songs 
with radio-friendly appeal like 
“Building A Mystery" make this al- 
bum pale in comparison to the 
former brilliance on Fumbling To- 
wards Ecstas) 1 , Solace and Touch. 
The melodies and thoughts ex- 
plored in her first album seemed to 
develop through to Fumbling' s ca- 
thartic expression of alienation and 
despondency. But, Surfacing pulls 

4 



this straight ahead progression to an 
awkward hook. 

Self-promoting, 
coattail-riding Cana- 
dian sweetheart 

Having said this, it’s not surpris- 
ing that this would be the album 
that brought McLachlan to super- 
stardom status in the States. When 
looked at with a discerning eye, all 
the right ingredients for a market- 
able product were included in this 
album; with Lilith Fair to boot. That 
is, though it was created with the 
celebration of women in mind, 
Lilith did provide a good outlet for 
McLachlan to market herself. 

Tour dates in the U.S. gready out- 



numbered those gracing the Cana- 
dian landscape, and the artist line- 
up, especially for the American leg, 
boasted musicians with mainstream 
appeal such as Meredith Brooks and 
Fionna Apple. It appears subde, but 
unavoidably apparent that these 
two facts may not have been coinci- 
dental, but instead an intelligent 
strategy of spreading McLachlan’s 
popularity amongst our American 
cousins. 

Alone, McLachlan may not have 
been showered with quite so much 
attention in the States. But, armed 
with a promotion poster displaying 
names of well-known American art- 
ists, the crowd probably would have 
flocked to the concert whether or 
not it included McLachlan’s name. 
If you market it, they will come. And 
McLachlan then becomes known by 
virtue of her pop contemporaries’ 
coattails, and thereby etches herself 
a place in the hearts, and charts, of 
the American music industry. 

These aspects of Lilith seem in- 
tuitive to me, but I could be one of 
those journalists who, according to 
McLachlan, “didn't get [Lilith Fair].” 
In fact, the media placed such a high 
voltage of negative energy on the 



artist for her decision to only in- 
clude women fronted bands on the 
bill that she almost conceded defeat. 
That is, she nearly agreed to have 
men on the follow up Lilith 
Fair tour. 

“I weakened there for a 
few days," says McLachlan. 

“I was weakened by the 
press and the media to jus- 
tify every step of the way of 
what it was all about, [as the 
media tried] to find an an- 
gle that wasn’t positive 
about it. And some of those 
angles were why do you 
hate men, why don't you 
have men on the bill. And 
it’s like, how many times do 
I have to explain it’s not 
about excluding men or 
dissing men. It's about cel- 
ebrating women and that’s 
all. And everybody should 
want to celebrate that.... 

“The bottom line is that 
there are already more men 
on Lilith that there are 
women,” continues McLachlan. “Be- 
cause the bands are full of men, and 
the crews are full of men.” 

Just another market- 
ing ploy? 

So far, Lilith seems quite straight 
forward, easy enough to ’get’. How- 
ever, the misunderstanding or con- 
fusion comes not from within the 
media, but from the intentions of 
the tour. The confusion begins with 
the tour embracing the careful tide 
of humanist. Why the quiet stance? 

Perhaps the humanist position 
was yet again another marketing 
ploy to welcome those who would 
normally hold a feminist concert in 
disdain. After all, the feminist stere- 
otype is ingrained in popular con- 
ception as being lesbian man-haters 
who shave their heads and shake 
their fists. Apparently, no one 
wanted Lilith to be a banner-waving 
feminist rally, and, so it seems, es- 
pecially not McLachlan. 

“It was just too nice [for any 
negative reviews]," contends 
McLachlan. “There was no dirt, 
there was no cat fights, there was 
no nastiness.” 

And she's right. Though initially 
somewhat disapproving with re- 
gards to the all-women aspect, the 
majority of the media gave glowing 
reviews of the ‘nice,’ relaxed atmos- 
phere of Lilith with its human 
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friendly musicians. But, the confu- 
sion continues. 

The creators of Lilith probably 
thought that having a wide audience 



draw would bring more attention to 
the empowerment of women artists. 
Yet, McLachlan could have unknow- 
ingly done more damage than good. 

The problems inherent to bring- 
ing an issue to the mainstream are 
many. Lilith Fair brought women’s 
issues to popular culture through 
its predominandy mainstream ap- 
peal, and proved that having an all 
women tour is commercially viable. 
For McLachlan, this was likely con- 
sidered positive as it seemingly 
demonstrates that women already 
have a place in the power positions 
traditionally occupied by men. In 
reality, however, commercial viabil- 
ity has little to do with strength. It 
has to do with what can be mar- 
keted. And Lilith Fair offered an idea 
which had yet to be attempted on 
such a large scale, and thus, held 
lucrative potentials. This, however, 
turned Lilith Fair into a commod- 
ity, and with it, its associated wom- 
en’s issues. 

Further, turning something such 
as women's issues into a commod- 
ity subjects the plight of women to 
the ‘commodity life cycle’. Though 
currendy the ‘novelty’ of Lilith Fair 
may sell-out tickets, the inevitable 
fall will come when the idea is no 
longer ‘innovative,’ when promot- 
ers will have exhausted their re- 
sources for creating commercial 
appeal, and when the herds of Lilith 
Fair attendees will no longer find its 



celebration of women trendy. And 
women’s issues have yet again been 
trivialized, used and abused. 

This, however, does not seem to 



worry McLachlan. As she explains, 
“the bottom line is that I have to 
keep telling myself that you can’t 
please everybody all time. There’s 
always going to be people who 
aren't going to like elements ofwhat 
you’re doing. And if we listen to 
that, then we’d never leave the 
house. My thing is, again, to be ruth- 
less, to be true to myself, to be true 
to what I believe in, to be true to 
what we believe Lilith is. And when 
it starts becoming something else, 
that’s when we'll leave it. We'll put 
it to bed. Because I don’t want it to 
become something that we’re not 
proud of." 

Perhaps there is something to be 
said for McLachlan providing a more 
passive, music oriented alternative 
to the get-drinks-in-the-beer-tent- 
now-and-mosh-later tours of the 
summer season. But the bottom line 
is that Lilith proclaimed to be do- 
ing something never attempted be- 
fore (in the ‘mainstream’); asserted 
to be furthering women in music. 
Yet Lilith undermined women’s 
empowerment through its fad-like 
appeal. 

Lilith confused women's em- 
powerment with mass appeal. 
When these lines are blurred, ex- 
ploitation of the underlying ideal is 
inevitable, and its objective is lost 
somewhere in the wake of the next 
pet cause. 
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Sarah McLachlan thoroughly considering a question 
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Like a phoenix from the 
ashes, or something 

Echo & the Bunnymen return for 
by Kevin siu second helpings 



T he press release for Echo & 
the Bunnymen’s Evergreen 
warns, “Don’t call it a come- 
back," but I can’t think of a more 
apt description. After all, a decade 
between records is a long time. Con- 
sider this: in 1987, you were prob- 
ably loafing about in Converse hi- 
tops and a pair of acid wash jeans, 
busting some mushroom ass on Su- 
per Mario Bros, listening to A-ha on 
the ghetto blaster. But then, you’ re 
probably doing that right now. It’s 
the retro rule-of-thumb: after a 
minimum 10 year incubation pe- 
riod, lapsed tastes begin to re- 
emerge unabated. If The Buggies 
and their contemporaries were 
strictly passé by 1984, uncon- 
firmed statistics report that one in 
four households now owns a copy 
of Ultimate '80s. W say we’re only 
doing it ironically, of course, but 
in our hearts we have a sincere af- 
fection for “Video Killed the Radio 
Star." 

So, it appears, 1997 is ripe for an 
Echo & the Bunnymen renaissance. 
During the '80s, alongside such 
peers as New Order, Siouxsie & the 
Banshees and The Fall, the 
Bunnymen serenaded many a 
raincoated lover with the romanti- 
cism of their pseudo-literary lyrics, 
brooding vocals and swooning gui- 
tars. After five albums, a singles ret- 
rospective, and contributions to The 
Lost Boys and Pretty in Pink sound- 
tracks, singer Ian McCulloch left the 
band in 1987. Grunge happened, 
Britpop happened, MucliMusic dis- 
covered electronica. Now, 10 years 
later, the Bunnymen find themselves 
re-united, amidst recent homages by 
Hole (“Do it Clean”), Pavement (“Kill- 
ing Moon") and \bIocity Girl (“Seven 
Seas"). What goes around comes 
around, it seems. 

“For a few good years, we were 
sort of king of the hill, or whatever, in 
the hip stakes," guitarist Will Sergeant 
reminisces from his home in Liver- 
pool. “Then it sort of broke off... Echo 
& the Bunnymen was kind of forgot- 
ten about. People thought, ‘Well, 
they’ve screwed up now. They’ ’re shiL’ 
But now it’s remembered, 'Oh, wait 
a minute, No they weren’t shit. They 
just screwed up once or twice.'" 

The screwing up happened in the 
decade in-between, when the remain- 
ing Bunnymen —Sergeant, bassist Les 
Pattison, and drummer Pete de Freitas 
(Echo was the name of their original 
drummer, a drum machine) — un- 
wisely hired a newsinger and released 
the uncriminally ignored Reverbera- 
tion in 1989. Meanwhile, nouveau 
crooner McCulloch released two solo 
albums, both very minor successes. 
It was a period, Sergeant concedes, 
during which any creative differences 



between him and McCulloch became 
less and less important. 

“Me and Mac (as McCulloch is 
called) , what we were doing individu- 
ally wasn't as good as what we did to- 
gether. People were like, 'You should 
be in a band together. You should 
patch up all your differences and get 
on with it.’" 

Their first attempt at renewed col- 
laboration, the band Electrafixion, 
strained to resist comparison to the 



as Oasis and they were doing some 
B-sides," Sergeant explains. “And I met 
Liam one day and I said, 'Do you want 
to come in on our new LP?' And we 
went in there and had a few bevvies. 
And the next day Mac went in and hadl 
a listen and they carried on drinking) 
in there.” 

Beyond 'bevvies’, which is the uni- 
versal common ground between Eng- 
lish bands, one would think that 
Liam’s resolute populism would be 
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Bunnymen, releasing one album, 
Burned, to unfulfilled hype and in- 
terest. Of the album, Sergeant says 
only, “It was a reasonable LP. A lot 
better than some things that came out 
at the time.” 

The same could be said of Ever- 
green, their first effort after returning 
to the Echo & the Bunnymen 
moniker. Though no revelation, the 
album succeeds by merit of what it 
isn’t. Refreshingly free of any embar- 
rassing tedino noodling or obligatory 
Dust Brothers production, Evergreen 
aspires to be nothing more than a clas- 
sic Echo & the Bunnymen record. A 
comparison of the newer tracks, like 
“I Wmt To Be There" and “Just A 
Touch Away," and Songs to Leam and 
Sing, the band’s 1985 singles compi- 
lation, reveals only minor differences 
—improvements, in fact. The sound 
has become even larger, while tire lyr- 
ics have become plainer, minimizing 
McCulloch’s tendencies towards pre- 
tension. All said, though, Bunnymen 
dissenters shouldn’t expect to be con- 
verted. 

Curiously, the album also features 
Liam Gallagher onbackingvocal, tam- 
bourine and handdaps. 

were just in the same studio 



naturally repulsed by Mac’s elitism. 
But Echo & the Bunnymen were the 
original sour, arrogant bastards. 
Throughout the '80s, McCulloch 
freely declared his disdain for pomp 
rockers such as Simple Minds and U2 
(before U2 discovered irony, of 
course). And in 1984, the band took 
out full-page ads to promote the al- 
bum Ocean Rain. The announce- 
ment: “The greatest LP ever made." 

So, even Oasis, apparently, has 
some use for the Bunnymen. Except- 
ing Sergeant’s children (ages three 
and four), who allegedly prefer the 
Spice Girls and the Beatles’ “Yellow 
Submarine," the 10 year rule of retro 
would dictate that the general public 
is free to embrace Echo & the 
Bunnymen once again. In the band’s 
opinion, of course, the new material 
is not encumbered by glib pop cul- 
ture heuristics, a point Sergeant 
makes with the once-trademarked 
Bunnymen vitriol. 

“Well, it’s as relevant as a good 
song is ever relevant. That’s the way I 
look at it, you know. If you write a 
good song, it’s relevant — it doesn’t 
matter if it’s fucking Elton John. It’s 
just that he doesn’t write any good 
songs.” 

M°Gill Dally 



(DcJraltaL — Involdnb time 

The masterful creation of world acclaimed 
choreographer Chandralekha, one of the most 
important and controversial voices 

■HS iKMI 

" Inspired by the body's energy 
and spirituality... remarkable for 
its deep and sincere conviction ’ 

-Le Monde -Paris. 

* Chandralekha has often been 
compared to Isadora Duncan 
because of her constant attempts 
to redefine the boundaries of 
classical Indian dance. " 

- Plus - London 

...an exciting unity of vision and 
creative originality... that takes 
one's breath away " 

-The limes ol India -New Delhi. 
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by Salman M. Husain 



r with bntish 

A Po-Mo Deconstruction, 



he British Raj : domination , subjugation, does this psychological slavery due to the Brit- 



1 exploitation. Some of the effects of this ish Rule of India affect the people of the South 

colonization are oppression of identity, Asian descent living in Canada? In other 
threatening security and enforcement of in- words: What is the South Asian baggage? 
visibility for the purpose of conquest, control, Is it an emotional insecurity which has 

and the British Rule. arisen out of the “us vs. them” mentality? Or 

is it due to “colonial criticism”? Chinua 
The true symbol of the British conquest Achebe, in Colonialist Criticism , sheds light 
is Robinson Crusoe who cast away on a on this dogma: “...(this] colonialist critic, un- 
desert island in his pocket knife and pipe, willing to accept die validity of sensibilities 

becomes an architect, a carpenter, a knife other than his own, has made a particular 



grinder; an astronomer, a baker, a ship- 
wright, a potter, a saddler, a farmer, a tai- 
lor, an umbrella maker, and clergyman. 
He is the prototype of the British colo- 
nist, as Friday (the trusty savage who ar- 
rives on an unlucky day) is the symbol of 
the subject races. 

James Joyce 

Access Into Majority Places 

It was fifty years ago that the British ended 
their colonization of the Indo-Subconlinent. 
But did they, really? Well, answer this then: 
Why is this Brown reporter writing in Eng- 
lish? An example of the lasting effect of the 
encounter with the British colonization is the 
language issue. Language is an integral part 
of heritage because without it the culture not 
only ceases to develop, but it ceases to exist. 
As Braj B. Kachru explains in The Alchemy of 
English-, “the drawback [which is rooted in 
the displacement of Urdu/Hindi) is often over- 
shadowed by what it can do for the users (of 
the English language].” This makes a South 
Asian feel even more guilty. And still, this 
doesn’t really answer the question. 

Maybe, on a subconscious level, one is al- 
lowing die “drawback" to be “overshadowed” 
by the fact that the English language’s univer- 
sality gives access into a majority of places, 
llumm, a coping mechanism defense, huh? 
Chinua Achebe states that 
when, in this instance, the . 

English language is made 't IS ITtipi 
to bear the weight of the because 
South Asian culture, which » 

encompasses different ex- CUVrea IVl 

periences, it becomes an- did blit l 
other language altogether. power fo } 
When a foreign language “ 
is adapted to the grammar, the perSOi 
syntax, and vocab of the 
individual’s mother tongue, it becomes 
‘english’. As well, the variations in speaking 
voice and writing styles also contribute to this 
appropriation. It is a very different language 
from the standard colonial “English”, which 
was received by the host country. The Eng- 
lish language acts as a procrastine measure 
of the various ‘english’ languages. This appro- 
priation of English, for the use of ‘english’, 
does make sense. It empowers its users. The 
question of being guilty doesn't arise, and it 
answers the question of why this Brown boy 
is writing in English too. 

Baggage 81 the Politics of 

Invisibility 



Chand. 

The British managed to install a master/ 
slave mentality. Remember in Robinson 
Crusoe when Daniel Defoe states: “I likewise 
taught him to say Master, and then let him 
know, that was to be my name." This is a 
tactic of the British which was con- 
structed in order to rule and dominate. 

It has resulted from the privelcge and 
power which has not taken into account 
any power plurality relationships. Sadly 
this situation 
. exists even to- 

e to either day wilh thc 

e is danger- subtle, system- 

-ye disastrous “«gnortngof 

the cultural g 
f-esteem and minorities in C 

Dt 

uction issues Canada. For | 
ung of the notonlydoM s 
le of South space have to 
it living in bc L cra,cd fcr 

it, but power 
relations also 
have to be ne- 
gotiated in the deconstruction process. 



of self-identification, which has more to do 
with the self rather than group dynamics. 
Power, in a pluralistic and intercultural soci- 
ety, stems from self-constructed identity as op- 



point ofdismissing 

Is^nounlrratiomi To assimilate to either 
fear, but a reality Black or White is danger- 

that South Asians Qus aJl( ^ CQU ld fa disastrous 

in diaspora face . 

everyday. There is ln terms of self- esteem and 
a silent question- identity construction issues 

lures alidattitifdes and positioning of the 
ofdie constant and Self-OS people of South 
moraous labeling As j a „ descent Hving in 

of the recently nil- ° 

grated generation diaspora . 
as incapable and 

incompetent. And this lack of acknowledge gotiated in the deconsi 

ment results in enforced invisibility. This is 

an example of privilege attached to “who 

came here first” and subordination of “who Underground Rj 

came after". This rcoccurrin^ issue of prov- Joi 

ing oneself continues without the ‘acceptabil- Politicization 

ity' shore in sight, die privileged stand finn 

in their non-acceptance practices. For exam- First, to what extei 

pie, what and how minority issues, on a large victim of the British wit 

scale, are covered in the mainstream media, trot? 

The coverage, at times is tokenism. For ex- 
ample the angle taken in the film The English Second, is the pco| 

Patient was on the lines of tokenism. The dia resisting imperialis 
main story line, beautifully written by Sri for the purpose of m 
Lankan-Canadian Michael Ondaatje, was not dons? 
taken up in the movie. This is an example of 
the privileged enforcing invisibility and stand- Third, is it possible t 

ing firm in their non-accepting practices. egyofappropriadonof 



Underground Railroad, 

Journey &, Self- 
Politicization 

First, to what extent is one an innocent 
victim of the British with their hunger for con- 
trol? 



Second, is the people’s movement of In- 
dia resisting imperialism by learning English 
for the purpose of negotiating power rela- 
tions? 




It is imperative to have power not 
because a disempowerment oc- 
curred with the colonization of In- 
dia but because self-esteem gives 
power to the individual and makes 
the person secure within. 



It's Master to You— 

The installation of alien 
culture DISPLACEMENT of local 
CULTURE TACTICS 

Xenophobia and racism are some of the 
results of domination and subordination. The 
British managed to legislatively install British 
literature in Indian schools and colleges. 
Through the displacement and dissolution of 
Indian literature, and the installation of Brit- 
ish literature, the colonizers imported their 
culture into India. One example of the cost 
that the Indians paid due to this oppressive 
subjugation is this: My maternal grand father, 



Luscious Mango 



posed to society-constructed identity. It is im- 
perative to have power not because a 
disempowerment occurred with the coloni- 
zation of India but because self esteem gives 
power to the individual and makes the per- 
son secure within. To quote Aurdre Lorde, 
from Brother to Brother-New Writings by 



Third, is it possible to subscribe to the strat- 
egy of appropriation ofEnglisli — this construc- 
tion known as ‘english’? 



Invisibility who is in his mid eighties, can discuss Tho- Morrison so vivic 
The real question then becomes: How mas Hardy with one but not Munshi Praim Song for Solomon 

6 M c Gill Daily 



The acceptance of thc legacy still rests with 
the individual. 

The post-modern (Po-Mo) deconstruction 
of the centralized narratives of the European 
culture coinciding with the demanding of the 
center binarism of imperial discourse— post- 
colonialism-are overlapping. Whatever the 
Po-Mo discourse this overlapping is, that is 
for the philosophers to discuss and decipher. 
In this Po-Mo deconstruction, the concerns 
are that diasporic South Asian individuals lie 
in the realities and existence of the hybrid cul- 
ture. The effects of the colonial encounter re- 
sulted in the displacement of Indian culture 
and the consciously adopted culture to em- 
brace diversity. This is part of thc evolution 
from multiculturalism to interculturalism in 
Canada which results in the on-going nego- 
tiations between the marginalized vs. main- 
stream. 

All this back and forth questioning and 
answering is not to develop intricate devices 
or organize a ‘racial-uplift’, which Toni 
Morrison so vividly describes in her novel 
Song for Solomon. But it’s more for the sake 




Black Gay Men: “Self-definition is the core of 
power". Self-naming is also important because 
the label binary runs deep in the English lan- 
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fie Construct of the South Asian Identity in Diaspora 



guage. It is more important to self-identity 
than to be labeled by someone who might 
project his or her exotification into this equa- 
tion. 



Mangos Role Playing 

Swaggering Buffalo Soldiers 

Maple syrup on mango 

works, you are 
A Canadian Child 
I’am told. 

I need a name we all need a name 
I’ll take back my second 
or maybe just speed it up past my first 
or maybe call myself something new 
that will make people angry: 

Shabani or Pierre Elliot or Giles 
or Mango Boy 

... excerpts from the poem “Mango Boy” from We 
Heat Yesterday by Ian Iqbal Rashid 



Insecurity is the main cause of accepting a 
dominant culture as one's own. Now-a-days, 
one is witnessing the development of 
an alarming trend: many of the South 
Asian youths are trying to pass asj 
Black. The importance of the strug- 
gles of the brothers and sisters in the 
Civil Rights Movement cannot be un- 
derstated. It not only initiated, but 
also contributed immensely to the 
Feminist and Queer Movements. Not 
only that, but it is also important to 
keep sight of, acknowledge, and pay 
homage to the Movement in terms 
of its day-to-day struggles. For exam- 
ple: individuals in the Feminist and 
Queer movements cannot even im- 
agine being subjugated to sitting at 
the back of the bus. These elements 
also have to be factored into the 
comparison. It’s not sufficient to 
simply make a parallel in terms of 
the similarity of the struggles. However to 
assimilate to either Black or White is dan- 
gerous and could be disastrous in terms of 
selfesteem and identity construction issues 
and positioning of the self— as people of 
South Asian descent living in diaspora. It 
is not healthy to latch on to a race move- 
ment to which one cannot belong, even 
though this movement may have gone 
through some of the same struggles. One can- 
not join a race movement just to avoid going 
through growing pains in one’s own move- 
ment. There are some exceptions to this rule. 
The obvious one is the biracial argument. 
Through this thought one can belong to one 
or both of the races by the discourse of self- 
identification. The other exception is the cul- 
tural belonging argument. For example, the 
Chinese and African Community individuals 
in Pakistan, who identify themselves as Paki- 
stanis, are considered Pakistani, and thus 
South Asian. 

... Through some other 



set of eyes 
I have to see you 
homeboy, 
fantasy charmer, 
object of my desire, 
my scorn, 

abuser of my affections, 
curse, beauty, 
tough/soft young men, 
masked men, 
cussing men, 
sweet swaggering 
buffalo soldiers.... 

Excerpts from The tomb of sorrow by 
Essex Hemphill 
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Desk Pardesh — Home Away 
From Home— A Komagata 
Maru Diasporic History 

The traditional South Asian identity in 
diaspora has its origins in the underground 
movements after the ban on South Asian 
immigration in the early 1900’s. These lit- 
e known movements are not as well re- 
corded as the contemporary South Asian 
Movement. The main reason is because the 





Sweet SwAaoERino Buffalo 
Soldier, Essex Hemphill 

Gay Men’s Association, Khush, in Toronto. 
Khush decided to host a cultural evening 
called Desh Pardesh, only ten years ago. Now 
it is an annual festival of self-identified South 
Asians in diaspora bringing culture, politics 
and activism together under the South Asian 
identity construct. The festival has not only 
formalized the contemporary construct of the 
self-identified South Asian in diaspora iden- 
tity, but has also formalized it in politi- 
cal terms. 



GHEnazAnoN 
or Assimila- 
tion — There 
Has To Be A 
Better Choice 



1 



traditional movement was illegal or, at least, 
deemed rebellious and on the lines treason. 
The first recorded history of South Asians in 
Canada started in the 1800’s, when South 
Asians, primarily from the Sikh Community, 
were brought in as laborers from then British 
India. However the ban of 1900’s was placed 
to deter South Asians from migrating to 
Canada. This was done by entrenching the 
clause which made stopovers an illegal 
maneuver. Indians charted the boat, Komagata 
Maru, and came to Canada without stopovers. 
But they were still not allowed to enter 
Canada and were eventually sent back. Dur- 
ing their stay the South Asian-Canadian sup- 
ported them with food and other necessities. 
When the ban was finally lifted, it was only 
for South Asians who had either money or 
skill or education. This ‘brain drain’ has re- 
sulted in a creation of a class society within 
the South Asian Community of Canada. 

The first recorded consolidation of con- 
temporary South Asian thought, ideology and 
movement in North America sprung from the 



structive way, which acknowledges the situ- 
ation and moves on to reconstruction. It is 
also my opinion that the route to division 
which resulted in the creation of Pakistan 
is a British construct. And this divide could 
have been avoidable if only we had taken 
the route of community-building. To what 
extent was this option explored? To what 
extent out-reach was done to bring Hindus 
and Muslims together on some common 
ground? Sometimes, I wonder what it 
would have been like if Pakistan was not cre- 
ated but certain understandingbetween the Hin- 
dus and Muslims of India was created instead. I 
think there is still a need to do this. Poet, writer 
and cultural leader Anurima Baneqi stated, 
when I recently interviewed her, that “I diink it 
is important to work against right-wing and con- 
servative politics especially when they appear 
in tendencies in religious fundamentalism, be- 
cause I think it’s a trap to feel that die only way 
to preserve what we see as culture is to rigor- 
ously hold on to a very nationalist framework 
of it. So it prevents us from demanding or ques- 
tioning the validity of power relations that le- 
gitimate nations as they stand. For example: 
Hindus that live here who are allied to the 
BJP [Bhahrtayajanata Party] are 

looking for ^ ic ' r own 

self-inter- 
est— they 
just want 
to be 
power- 
ful. It 
doesn't 
teach 






ance 



Is it possible to be a 
Canadian who identifies 
with his/her roots withou 
being ghettoized on the oi 
hand and without assimila- 
tion into the mainstream on 
the other? The key to this bai- 
ts dealing with issues of identity: race, gen- 
der, sexuality and class. Reaffirmation of iden- 
tity, to be a proud Brown man and women. 
Interacting in a positive way with diverse com- 
munity groups requires addressing the issues 
at hand. Delving into the rhetoric and tack- 
ling concepts for clarity is the way to go. De- 
nial is not where it’s at, yaar. So, for this 
Brown boy, the construct of the South Asian 
Identity in diaspora is important on many lev- 
els. For one it bridges the gap between Paki- 
stanis and Indians. 

There are still too many Pakistanis and 
Indians in diaspora who identify them- 
selves as Pakistani or Indian only. Yes, we 
have fought two wars and the matter of 
Kashmir territories is still not resolved, but 
I think that the anger and animosity to- 
wards each other is misplaced. If anything, 
the stalemate is not conducive towards 
healthy relationship building. The anger, 
animosity and resentment should be to- 
wards the policies of the British Raj, and 
the dominant nature of colonization. But 
this anger should be looked upon in a con- 









to be 
sympathetic to 
die other disenfranchised 
here and places preserved as their 
homeland." Banerji along with other panelists 
also brought into focus, at the “diversity in 
the queer community-a panel discussion " , 
power relations in a Queer context, and how 
it’s a microcosm of society, since Canada's 
multiculturalism is also tokenism. So if diver- 
sity is tokenism and it includes photographs 
of Queers in Nazi uniforms; then if the issue 
of power relations is not addressed, the whole 
issue of diversity is pointless. 

Having said that I want to make it clear 
that I am not only a born and raised Paki- 
stani but a Pakistani who is proud of the 
post-partition history also, I claim my her- 
itage and identify with it. I, however, also 
identify as a South Asian in diaspora. I feel 
that I am able to claim my position of be- 
ing a proud Pakistani and also claim my 
position of being a person of Indian de- 
cent. It is my way of denouncing the Brit- 
ish Raj of India and at the same time claim- 
ing my right to connect with Brown broth- 
ers and sisters not only across Pakistan-In- 
dia border but also in a global context. This 
way of connection also brings down class 
and national borders along with fundamen- 
talist religious ones. 
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From Collector's Shelf to Coffee Table 



by Tim Van Wijk 



T wenty-Five years ago, a young Charles 
Pachter and Margaret Atwood met at a 
summer camp where they worked to- 
gether. This friendship endured, and eventu- 
ally produced several artist books culmi- 
nating in Tbe Journals of Susanna 

While the artist book, as a 
genre, has a long history in 
Europe, it is a relatively un- 
known genre here in North 
America, especially in 
Canada, where there are ffamaff ; 
only a handful of book f ; 

This book contains a 

series of twenty-seven 

poems inspired by Rough- «PL - 

ing it in the Bush, the latter 

written by Susanna Moodic. 

Pachter produced illustrations 

for the book inspired by 

Atwood’s poetry, and TIjc Jour - VP-'. ^ 

nais became a joint project. 

Moodie is a pre-confedera- '* 

tion period Canadian author , ^ 1 

, « . I Journals o 

who wrote several books on 

her experiences as a middle class British im- 
migrant in a hostile new environment. Moodie 
is an important figure in Canadian literary his- 
tory, both for her articulation of her experi- 
ences in mid 19th century Canada and for her 
influences on contemporary Canadian writ- 
ers such as Atwood and Timothy Findley. 

Atwood’s poems have become somewhat 
of a universal description for the experiences 
of any newcomer to a strange and hostile en- 
vironment. Pachter views it as an expression 
of the quintessential Canadian experience. 



Charles Pachter illustrates “the quintessential 
Canadian experience ” 

The colours used in his prints are rich and proached by MacFarlan, 



bright, yet there’s something earthy about 
them, something almost... Canadian. The re- 
currence of images of tormented faces with 
large, deep-set eyes also contributes 
to the sense of alienation 
evoked by the poetry. 

* ' vlV It is obvious from the 

imagery that Pachter was 
rather influenced by 
\ Atwood’s poetry; the 
f*-' \SZ- iC2r? "■ '*>, poems existed before 
|r‘T the art, rather than hav- 

ft.; BkL, J ing originated together. 
Jÿ. He compared this proc- 

t' ' CSS t0 com Pl ement ' n 8 

! .Ipv'tfc M words with music, as is 
W Jâ. r j more widely done. The 
■pifiWk I. ' j prints are definitely more 
j than just illustrations of 
Poetry. even printed on slick 
J paper using machine print- 
ing. The images were con- 
ceived to complement the 
words , but there seems 
\cz from to be a very deep u nder- 

standing of the poetry 
which increases the effect of both the visual 
and verbal imageries of the book. The whole 
is definitely greater than the sum of the parts, 
in this case. 

Eleven years after the original book was 
designed, and after the poems had been pub- 
lished as a regular book of poetry, Pachter fi- 
nally acquired the funds needed to print an 
edition of 120 artist books. These were sold 
for $6000 each and have since been acquired 
by various institutions and private collectors. 
Two years ago, however, Pachter was ap- 
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A FACE FROM 

Journals or Susanna Moodie 



Walter & Ross about m WT. 
printing a more popu- Ê '\W 

every-person’s coffee Vv 

table. While this re-Æ - ■ 

cent edition is prob-m* 

ably pale in compari- 

son to the original, Pachter 

feels that it is a faithful reproduction, on top 

of the benefits of its increased availability and 

accessibility. 

The published book is still quite beauti- 
ful, with a tactile quality and glossy vividness 
reminiscent of the Griffin & Sabine series. 
Even without having seen the original, it is . 
clear that something was lost in translation 
from a huge, limited edition art book to a 
smaller, ‘stylish’ version. While the older ver- 
sion was probably more to be admired from 
somewhat of a distance, this new version is 
an object; to touch, to hold, to flip through, 
and to own. 



Of Mice and Sequencing 
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by Jeremy Rotsztain 

W hen it comes to Techno and 
Electronica, Mouse On Mars’ Jan St. 
Werner and Andi Toma are not your 
average computer programmers. They’re 
much more like the nineties version of Ralf 
Mutter and Florian Schneider of Kraftwerk. 
Perhaps it’s no coincidence that Mouse on 
Mars are based out of Dusseldorf, Germany, 
minutes away from the pioneers of electronic 
music’s studio. In fact, it was Kraftwerk’s first 
record that inspired Andi 
and Jan to start making 'jV . ifi 
music, “the kind of equip- 
ment they used was kind 
of new.. .in pop music _ J 

they told Sessions this it a 

year. ^ 

Whether or not //v^ 

they’re ready to admit it, x'r // ) 
Mouse on Mars have 
also left their mark ^ 
on pop music, filling ^ 

it with their quirky ** ^ ;j 
mix of techno, rock, ^ ÉV ^ 
and dub. t 

On first listen, 

Mouse on Mars’ organic music seems to fo- 
cus on rhythm and song. It’s the up-beat elec- 
tronic drum beats and poppy synthesizer riffs 
that stand out most. But if you listen close 
enough, you’ll realize that it’s also about 
sound, shape and boundary rather than just 



Mouse on Mars open for Stereolab 



direction. The group told Melody Maker in 
September, 1995 that “It’s about the spaces, 
what’s behind the obvious information to 
communicate other information; it’s about 
structures, spaces, grooves, perspectives, see- 
ing things from lots of different angles.” 
When you listen to either of their three 
full length records, it’s almost impossible to 
follow the musical events that take place. 
Within a matter of seconds, a million scattered 
pulses, dots, bleeps, and bloops fly in infi- 
nite directions. In a surface listen, they 
^ might seem chaotic, but in reality, they are 
y far from that. Hidden beneath this appar- 
\ ent chaos is intense organisation with a 
focus on minute sound patters that 
f \ takes hours, if not days, of sequencing 
\ to create. Each tiny sound adds to the 
V grand scheme of things. It sends 
each up-beat track in its re- 
* spective direction. 

\ U Things got underway for 

\ ^ the duo with the first release 

||’ \ of the Frosch EP on London’s Too 

— \ Pure label in 1993. Since then, with 
Vulvaland and Lora Tahiti they have been 
carving a niche for themselves in the experi- 
mental electronic genre. But Mouse on Mars 
have never stayed put - one of their main goals 
is too keep things exciting: “Our music always 
changes, with different distances, approaches, 
moods.” 



Last March, they released the short Cache 
Coeur Naif EP which incorporated, for the 
very first time, vocals. But these weren't just 
any vocals - they were the beautiful pop 
sounds of Stereolab’s 

Latetia Sadier and Mary Hansen. And now, 
with their third record, Autoditacker, Mouse 
on Mars have lightened their focus on pop 
music, turning their heads towards the con- 
cept of sound. With their growing collection 
of synthesizers, sequencers, and obscure 
equipment, Mouse on Mars treat sounds un- 
til they’re unrecognizable. Then diey lay the 
sounds down in the strangest of patterns. “We 
really like the moment of working with the 
equipment; it’s like playing around, finding 
things, and new things coming out of these” 
Tbe Wire reported in 1994. 

For Mouse on Mars, it’s all a matter of stu- 
dio work at the Academyof-St-Martin-in-the- 
Streets, the place that Andi and Jan call home. 
But that doesn’t mean that their Cabaret per- 
formance will consist of two men pushing 
buttons for an hour - “We do a lot of live stuff 
at concerts. We use old echo machines. Jan 
does some stuff with Dictaphones. We do 
walkie-talktie stuff." 

So you can guarantee that Mouse on Mars 
will be filling the air with excitement, upbeat 
rhythms, and lush, quirky sounds when they 
open up for Stereolab at the Cabaret on Sat- 
urday, November 8th. 



Events 



Thursday, October 30, 1997 

• LBGTM's Womyn’s group meets in the 
Women’s Union (Shatner 423) at 5:30. Both 
men and women are invited to attend. 

Friday, October 3 1 

• LBGTM’s Coming out group meets in the 
Women’s Union (Shatner 423) 

Monday, November 3 

• Eric Marcus, author of Vegan: Tbe New Eth- 
ics of Eating, to speak at McGill University 
and sign copies of new book. 19h30 in 
Leacock 26, $2.00 charge to non-EarthSave 
members. 

Tuesday, November 4 

• The Department of Hispanic Studies 
presents Dr. Luisa Maria Marisy Martinez. I6h 
in Bronfman 601. Reception to follow in 
Bronfman 678. All welcome. 

Wednesday, November 5 

• The QPIRG Group Criminal Injustice of- 
fers a Video Presentation and discussion. 
Shatner 107-108. 

Friday, November 7 

•McGill African Students invite you to 
Funky Buddha. Club Safari, $8 for non-mem- 
bers and $6 for members. 

Ongoing 

•LBGTM is looking for volunteers to facili- 
tate their Womyn’s and Bisexual (men and 
women) discussion groups. Info: 398-6822 

• Questioning your sexuality. LBGTM oper- 
ates a Queer Peer Support and Referral Line 
every Mon-Fri from 8:00pm until 11:00pm. 
The service is confidential. Call 398-6822 

• Erskine and American United Church 
presents a thrift shop and bazaar, every Mon- 
day, (except holidays.) Erskine and American 
United Church, Sherbrooke Street at Cres- 
cent. 10 a.m. -4 p.m. 

• QPIRG week is coming! A variety of social 
and environment events will be held on cam- 
pus from November 3-7. Info: 398-7432 

• The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill’s Stu- 
dents’ Society offers confidcntal listening serv- 
ice. Info, Mon-Fri 10:00am to 5:30pm, 398- 
2700. Helpline every night 6pm to midnight, 
398-8500. 

• The Sexual Assault Centre offers support 
and accompaniment to members of the McGill 
community. For info: 398-2700 (day) or 398- 
8500 (night) 

Upcoming 

• Centre for Developing Areas Studies 
brown bag semiar series presents “Strategies 
of Women's Movements in the Context of Glo- 
balization.” Anick Druelle Ph.D. candidate in 
sociology, UQAM. November 12, info: 398- 
3507. 
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Legba, Folkbabes, and the 



W<S)im(Büîi 

new Girlspit 



by Marni Levitt 



A crowd of women performers 
l\ and artists are taking the 
JL A.Montréal cabaret scene by 
storm. 

They are organizing, creating, 
inspiring and shmoozing up some 
new venues for spoken word, mu- 
sic, dance and performance art. This 
has created a vibrant sense of artis- 
tic community amongst the perform- 
ers and organizers of the shows. In- 
stead of teaming up with existing 
shows kept up mostly by men, these 
girls are branching out on their own. 

“The entertainment company I 
worked for before both explicitly and 
implicitly had constraints over who 
they got to perform at their shows, I 
didn’t want those constraints to limit 
me,” says Alex Boutros, a co-producer 
of Legba. “I wanted to hare creative 
control over who I put on stage." 

Alex Boutros and Kaarla 
Sundstrom have been working since 
mid-August to lay the groundwork for 
their monthly production of Legba, a 
multidisciplinary, mtercultural show 
featuring everything from dance to 
comedy to music. Alex and Kaarla go 
to lots of Montreal shows to look for 
new talent, and feel there is an abun- 
dance to choose from. Alex looks for, 
what in her opinion are the best acts 
out there. The fart that many of them 
happen to be women, and many hap- 
pen to be queer is incidental. 

“Everybody likes what they like," 
she says, “and these are the perform- 
ers that are striking to me". 

She knows that any selection of 
acts to present in a show will nec- 
essarily involve the personal and 
subjective views of the organizer, 
which is why some shows organized 
by white men tend be reflective of a 
certain demographic. Instead of 
complaining and criticizing, Alex 
feels there is room for a prolifera- 
tion of different shows. Without 
tokenizing, or choosing acts be- 
cause they fit into particular catego- 
ries, Alex and Kaarla are also inter- 
ested in seeing more people of col- 
our on stage in cabaret shows like 
Legba. 



Triumphant Opening 
Show 



The multidisciplinary nature of the 
show attracts, not only a diversity 
of performers, but a diverse crowd 
as well. On October 4th, folks from 
the queer community, classical mu- 
sic and dance communities were in 
attendance. Legba is set up so that 
people who may not have gone out 
to see a dance show, or people who 
don’t usually attend spoken word 



events will be exposed to new 
things. The result, made evident by 
the success of the first show on Sat- 
urday October 4di, is magical and 
inspiring. Graffiti Tango's wide 
stage, good acoustics and ceiling 
chandeliers made for great ambi- 
ance to ad to the evening. 

Saturday’s show featured many 
fabulous acts including African 
dance by Zelma Badu, modern 
dance by Mas Troika, comedy by 
Nancie Wight, spoken word by Leah 
Raeven Vineberg, and classical mu- 
sic by Amanda Keesmat and Kathryn 
Sugden. Also featured were cabaret 
regulars, Alexis O’Hara and Faizal 
Deen (spoken word), Lisa Gamble, 
Annabelle Chvostek and myself 
(girls and their guitars.) 

What is unique about a live show 
like Legba is that the spectators and 
performers can learn from each 
other and have their minds opened 
to new ideas. Whether they learn 
how to find their own artistic voice, 
or learn about intercultural dia- 
logue, or become inspired to cre- 
ate something, there is a feeling or 
an energy that extends beyond that 



“This Is where 
women, people of 
colour and queer 
folks have a spe- 
cial contribution 
to make. They are 
people that have 
historically sung to 
keep their spirits 
alive [...] when 
shows like Legba 
legitimize these 
kinds of dis- 
courses, they af- 
firm and celebrate 
the lives and 
voices of the art- 
ists, as well as 
opening the door 
for others to learn 
from them." 



night. 

Live shows remind us of the 
power of oral tradition, and the 
spontaneity of music, movement 
and voice. Shows likeiegfw are also 
a statement that art does not have 



to be confined to a page, a book, or 
a painting. This is where women, 
people of colour and queer folks 
have a special contribution to make. 
They are people that have histori- 
cally sung to keep their spirits alive, 
gathered secredy to share the joys 
of dancing, made up songs while 
doing day to day chores. When 
shows like Legba legitimize these 
kinds of discourses, they affirm and 
celebrate the lives and voices of the 
artists, as well as open- 
ing the door for others 
to learn from them. 

So what is it like to 
attend a Legba show? I 
had the chance to be 
both a performer and a 
spectator at Saturday’s 
show. At Saturday’s 
Legba, I found Zelma 
Badu’s African dance 
piece to be beautiful and 
striking. The room was 
particularly quiet during 
her piece, and all atten- 
tion was focused on her 
sweeping and bold 
movements. Badu filled 
the stage with her pres- 
ence, and dazzled our 
eyes with the choreog- 
raphy. 

I am hesitant to draw 
any conclusions regard- 
ing the meaning of her 
performance because 
Legba's purpose is to expose the 
audience to new ideas on an intui- 
tive level, so that you are affected 
emotionally and feel inspired. What 
is wonderful about Legba is the fact 
that a stage can be graced by Afri- 
can dance, rock music and poetry 
all in the same night, and that the 
audience is open and receptive to 
all of them. 

Alexis O'Hara marched on stage 
in silver tights, a shiny green ‘tail’ 
attached to them, pink curlers in 
her hair, and a large purse hanging 
from her arm. With the help of a 
backup band made up of drums 
and base, Alexis performed, (and as 
she later told me, improvised), a 
spoken word piece dealing with 
everything from consumerism to 
womanhood. Her costume and her 
rantings allowed her to take on the 
persona of some sort of demented, 
consumption-crazed product of 
North American culture. At times 
she held up a tape recorder to the 
mic, spouting pre-recorded screams 
and rantings in a female voice. This 
added further spice to her back- 
ground accompaniment. Alexis had 
the audience roaring with laughter, 
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and riveted to her commanding 
voice and amusing antics. 

New Shows, New Artists 

Annabelle Chvostek is a Funky-Ass 
Folk Babe. She, along with Lisa 
Gamble and Heather McLeod, got 
together last year to play a few indie 
shows at Café Sarajevo. Because 
their show was such a success in 
Montréal, they brought it to To- 



ronto, where it was equally well re- 
ceived. When they found out that 
Gallery Isart was looking for a regu- 
lar show, they decided to make 
Funky-Ass Folkbabes into a monthly 
series. The first Friday of every 
month, to be exact. Their last show 
featured folk artist Penny Lang, and 
drew in a totally different crowd 
from the month before which fea- 
tured Moreen Macdonald from Ot- 
tawa. 

Penny Lang drew in an older, 
folksy crowd, people whom 
Annabelle doesn’t usually see 
around the cabaret scene. Penny has 
been doing the singer-songwriter 
thing for awhile, about thirty years, 
actually. She may have been push- 
ing the envelope then, and the ef- 
fect was great when she performed 
with girls who are doing that now. 
The significance is that there was a 
sort of inter-generational mix of 
music, and dialogue going on. 

It is shows like these that gave 
Annabelle her start as a performer. 
She played her first ’gig’ last winter 
at a women’s open mic venue, 
called “Girlspit", formerly organized 
by Zoe Whittal. 



“It has been easier for me to get 
grounded in myself in the company 
of women," Annabelle says, “this 
rooted support system that's being 
created [with women-focused 
shows] is what gives you the self- 
confidence you need to become a 
performer." 

Although Montréal is unique in 
its abundance of cabaret venues, 
informal art and performance 
shows, and appreciation for those 
shows-women artists 
are not only flourishing 
here. 

Says Annabelle: 
“Right now in the 
world it’s a good time 
for women. ...People 
are ’coming out of the 
closet', so to speak, as 
performers." And, be- 
cause women “tend 
not to be good at toot- 
ing their own horn", 
says Annabelle, “it's 
nice for me to be learn- 
ing how to promote a 
show that’s not just for 
myself." 

There is a definite 
sense of community 
and support for each 
other as these women 
network and work to 
create inspiring and 
empowering shows for 
all involved. This fact in 
itself has drawn many people out 
to watch, and has encouraged many 
new artists to find their own voices. 

A coalition of women also met 
last week to network and to dis- 
cuss the fate of Girlspit, hoping 
to create a new open-mic venue. 
When I told Annabelle about this 
meeting, she told me to ‘send her 
blessings’ to these girls, from the 
Funky-Ass Folkbabes. “What the 
heck", she says, “let’s all support 
each other.” 

Next Funky-Ass Folkbabes 
show is on Friday Nov. 7, 9:00 
pm, at Isaart (263 St. 
Antoine), 7$. Next Legba: Sat- 
urday Nov. 22, at 8:30 pm, 
Graffiti Tango (4848 
St. Laurent; just North of 
Mt. Royal), 5$. This Legba will 
feature Dana McLeod, Choeur 
Maha, Victoria Stanton, Pi- 
geon Hole, Anne Stone, Jane 
Gabriels and many more. 

Spoken word and music 
featuring Legba, Folkbabes 
and Girlspit performers is 
available at Alternative Book- 
store (3708 St. Laurent). 

9 , 
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Power 



Risotto 

nuke 

Virgin 

Here’s one of the best electro-pop albums 
of 1997. Forget about reviews you've read in 
other “alternative news weeklies". One such 
review describing Fluke’s 
new CD as “Tailor-made for 
the U.S. market". What rub- 
bish crap! These lads hail 
from Leamington Spa, Eng- jTTjTi] 
land, and have been produc- 
ing so-called “intelligent 
electronica “ for over 10 
years. Their latest studio al- I I'fo *3 „ 
bum Risotto is an ecstasy of 
electronic sound escapes, — _ 

more advanced and intricate TZJ 

in their compositions than m 

those of pretenders on the 
current techno-dance scene. 

Risotto is the first studio al- 
bum to be released domesti- 
cally in Canada. This deci- 
sion probably arose from the | 
fact that “Atom Bomb" on the 
album has been used for vari- 
ous film soundtracks. "Ab- * 

surd", the first track on the p 

album is definitely my 
favorite, a virtual reality of an 
electronic sound field. If this 
interests you, then check-out 
their previous album Otto Sj 

available at a special import y/ Jp 
price. Other Fluke releases 
include, “Six Wheels on My Wtgon”, “ Fluke, 
The Peel Sessions”. Happy Trick or Treatin’ 
and good listening. 

-Big Bad Boris 

Deeper 

AquaBassion 

F Communications 

Imagine coming home with some guests 
at 6:00 a.m. After a solid night of partying you 
need just the right album to keep you in that 
summery-happy, dizzy-not-so-sober state. For 
half and hour, this EP will be just that album. 

Aqua Bassino is the product of Jason 
Robertson, producer, writer, and engineer, 
and this CD is the result of pure talent. 
Robertson’s deep house unfolds in a chill-like 
fashion without giving in to the urge to ex- 
plode into a vocal mess. In other words, the 
music is simple, elegant and classic. While the 
thumping beat continues in the background, 
a subtle and relaxing bass persists through- 
out the album’s 5 tracks, There is just the right 
spray of tweaking and synths that give this 
album a happy face, and while the tracks are 
not mixed, you can still sense a sort of pro- 
gression occurring. 

“Milano Bossa," the first track, starts off 
quietly, but it’s timed perfectly to hit you af- 
ter only 30 or JO seconds, As good as this al- 
bum is however, it is very easy to spot the 
best track. “Welcome Home (live mix)" has it 
all: the quiet tickle of a keyboard tells you to 
get up and dance, but it’s Colin Steele’s live 
trumpet improvisation that gives it a thick 
funky flavour. It’s the icing on the cake. 

So here are my instructions: go out and 
spend time with the ones you love, come back 



home in the wee hours with all of them, put 
this album on; lie on a couch and you’ll see 
that you’ve never felt better. 

-Patrick Moss 

Time out ot Mind 



k 



of instruments including pedal steel, slide and 
acoustic guitars, acoustic upright bass, organs, 
accordions and keyboards. Dylan’s trade mark 
lyricism is evident throughout Time out of 
Mind. The album’s diversity ranges from the 
smoky, bar room blues of “Million Miles” and 
“Cold Irons Bound”, to the lonely, lover-in- 
exile of “Love Sick" 
j and the weary, sad 
lament of “Not Dark 

■ Yet”. Ifyou’reahard 
core Dylan fan, 
you’ve probably got 
the album. If you like 
Dylan’s old stuff, but 
gave up on him after 
Blood on the Tracks, 
go buy this album. If 
! — — — you’ve never heard 
of Bob Dylan, close 
a car door on your 

head repeatedly 

^ (you deserve it) and 










Bob Dylan v 

Sony Music 

I suppose 1 could tell you I 
love Bob Dylan's music. I sup- 
pose 1 could mention that if 
this album sucked 1 would 
simply write a melodramatic 
rhapsody about how brilliant 
he is. When a friend of a friend 
(a.k.a. urban myth) met Bob 
Dylan, gave him the “you’ve 
inspired me yada yada yada...” 
speech and was told to, “Fuck 
off," I forgave Dylan and sim- 
ply attributed it to all that he has had to en- 
dure. So there’s my bias: I’m a Dylan fan. Re- 
gardless of my own prejudice, his latest al- 
bum, Time out of Mind, not only transcends 
the stagnation of his more recent releases, but 
holds its own in comparison to the Dylan of 
old. Most people have more or less given up 
on the notion that more good music could 
come out of someone who has already pro- 
duced so much; but this new album proves 
this to be a misconception. 

Time out of Mind is a toned-down, blues/ 
electric folk collection that marks a strange 
point in Dylan’s life. It seems as though Dylan 
is looking back on his path and almost feel- 
ing old: “Yesterday everything was going too 
fast/Today it’s movin’ too slow." A lot of 
Dylan’s music may have seemed that way, but 
lines like, “My heart’s in the highlands/That's 
where I’ll be when I get called home," are 
particularly meaningful in light of the artist’s 
near fatal heart illness this past year. The al- 
bum is noticeably musical, loaded with a host 




go down to your nearest record store and 
check out Time out of Mind. 

-Chris Halfnight 

Static and Silence 
Tbe Sundays 

The Sunday’s, musically static and silent 
for the past five years, have emerged from hi- 
bernation more timid than regenerated. While 
this may reflect a refinement, an omnipres- 
ent light melody formula detracts from any 
notion of real maturation. The once weighty 
and tasteful music has disintegrated into dry, 
wafer-thin lullabies, leaving5/flri'c and Silence 
to only hint at the poetry of previous albums. 
The new album can be categorized as bland 
contemporary, and the group’s songwriters, 
David Gavurin and Harriet Wheeler, appear 
eluded by the pop mastery that originally gen- 
erated them acclaim. 

The first track of die album, “Summer- 



time,” is very good: a catchy tune carried by 
bursting lyrics. It became a successful single 
(over the summer, conveniently.) But we 
don’t buy albums for one song, especially if it 
highlights the uselessness of the songs that 
follow, which mosdy flow in an apathetic vein. 
Even worse, “Summertime" seems to be lifted 
from one of the previous two albums, whose 
quality sets them far apart from this one. In 
effect, while the previous releases provided 
engaging listening that goes somewhere; 
Static and Silence hits a brick wall. 

- Matthew Murphy 

FushYuMang 
Smash moutti 

interscope records 

“Twenty-five years ago they broke out and 
they spoke out/ of depression and oppression 
and together they toked", sings Steve Harwell 
on the hit single “Wilking on the Sun”, which 
recently topped Bill- 
board’s modern rock 
chart. Radio loves this 
song and when you 
hear the blaring organ 
under the rough- 
edged distortion gui- 
tar, you think for a sec- 
ond that you’re listen- 
ing to a Doors cover 
band which has come 
up pathetically short in 
an empty pub in mid- 
dle America. But then 
you catch some words, 
realize that a hoarse, 
punk-like voice is sing- 
ing nostalgically about 
hippies and smoking 
weed. 

Upon listening to 
the album, it is obvious 
that “Walking on the 
Sun” is nothing like the 
rest of the album. This 
would in some in- 
stances lead me to a 
barrage of insults of 
the inconsistent and 
phony band. For exam- 
ple, Sugar Ray’s previous work sounds noth- 
ing like their perfeedy marketed, reggae-in- 
fluenced summer hit, “Fly”. However, Fush 
Yu Mang is more comparable to a great buf- 
fet; you are offered an array of different styles 
and in general the food is finger-lickin’ good. 

The album meanders through a journey 
filled with an eclectic collection of musical 
styles: the humorous and quirky, straight-up 
punk like on “Let's Rock” (then I say what the 
hell / fuck let’s rock) , as well as what can clas- 
sified under sb. For example, while the track 
“Disconnect the Dots” is lead by trumpets and 
a wa-wa guitar “Padrino”, a satire of the Ma- 
fia, colours outside the lines of traditional 
sounding ska. 

Smash mouth's first release is pure adrena- 
line burned onto a disc, and most songs which 
stick to rather quick beats are meant to be get 
you moving. Smash mouth, on their debut al- 
bum manages to keep to a fun-loving and up- 
beat philosophy as they trawl across the board 
stylistically. 
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Understanding 
genocide to save lives 



From the Holocaust to man-made famines 

History Professor Frank Chalk, a New York native, 
and Ghana-born doctoral student Edward Kissi share 
an intimate and profound knowledge of genocide 
and of its devastating effects throughout history. 

Dr. Chalk specializes in the historical understanding 
of genocide and is renowned worldwide for his 
Holocaust-related research. He is one of the founders 
and major driving forces behind the Montreal Institute 
for Genocide and Human Rights Studies, an organization 
which seeks to develop and mobilize scholarly resources 
on genocide. 

Edward Kissi has always thought that many of the 
famines which have afflicted African countries were 
political and man-made, strategic tools used to achieve 
military objectives. Armed with a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant and with the help of Dr. Chalk, he set off for 
Ethiopia in 1994 to test his own theories. He found 
little comfort in being right. 

Towards a more humane future 

As Dr. Chalk so aptly puts it: “Understanding the ideolo- 
gies of hate that drive people to genocide is the first step 



in working towards a more humane future.” And that 
is very much on his and Kissi s agendas. In the spring 
of 1996, Chalk travelled to The Hague where he helped 
prosecutors in the coming war crimes trials of former 
Rwandan and Yugoslavian leaders prepare the cases 
they will present to the International Criminal Tribunal. 
As for Kissi, he plans on returning to Ghana to assist 
in development efforts which, he hopes, will “help turn 
things around in Africa.” 

Why Concordia? 

Because Concordia offers more than 160 undergraduate 
and graduate programs on a full- and part-time basis, 
with strong reputations in business studies, communica- 
tions, psychology, history, fine arts, engineering and 
computer science. Because its college system offers a 
personalized approach to education. Because its friendly 
atmosphere, very accessible professors and a student body 
truly representative of Montreal’s diverse population 
make it a unique experience. 

Because, at Concordia, you get to study with professors 
like Frank Chalk. And many others who are just as inter- 
esting. And who care just as much. 



Concordia 

UNIVERSITY 



Real education for the real world 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W„ Montréal H3G 1M8 • Tel. (514)848-2668 • Fax (514)848-2621 • Web www.concordia.ca 




School of Graduate Studies 

Doctoral Programs • Administration • 
Art Education • Art History • Biology • 
Building Studies • Chemistry • 
Civil Engineering • Communication • 
Computer Science • Educational 
Technology • Economics • Electrical 
and Computer Engineering • History • 
Humanities - Interdisciplinary • 
Mathematics • Mechanical Engineering 

• Physics • Psychology • Religion • 
Special Individualized Programs • 
Master's Programs • Administration • 
Aerospace • Anthropology • Applied 
Linguistics • Applied Social Science • 
Art Education • Art Therapy • Art History 

• Biology • Building Engineering • 
Business Administration • Business 
Administration (Airline and Aviation 
Option) • Business Administration 
(Executive Option) • Chemistry • Child 
Study • Cinema • Civil Engineering • 
Computer Science • Educational Studies 

• Educational Technology • Economics • 
Electrical and Computer Engineering • 
English • Geography (Political Science 
Option) • History • Judaic Studies • 
Mathematics • Master in the Teaching ot 
Mathematics • Mechanical Engineering 

• Media Studies • Open Media • 
Painting and Drawing • Philosophy • 
Physics • Political Science • Printmaking 
and Photography • Psychology • Public 
Policy and Public Administration • 
Religion • Sculpture, Ceramics and 
Fibres • Sociology • Special Indivi- 
dualized Programs • Studio Arts • 
Theological Studies • Graduate Diploma 
Programs • Accountancy • Adult 
Education • Advanced Music Perfor- 
mance • Art Education • Communication 
Studies • Computer Science • Economic 
Policy • Ecotoxicology • Institutional 
Administration • Instructional Technology 

• Journalism • Sports Administration • 
Theological, Religious and Ethical 
Studies • Translation • Graduate 
Certificate • Building Studies 

To be considered, applications for 
Graduate Fellowships should be 
received by February 1, 1998. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07. University 
Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.65 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days. S4.10 per day. General Public: 
S5.90 per day, or S4.95 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over S20 only). For more infor-T 
mation, please visit our office or call 398-1 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam-[ 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free! 
of charge upon request if information isl 
Incorrect due to our error. The Daily! 
reserves the right not to print any classi-| 
tied ad. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rates. Steve 735-8148. 



Subjects Needod: Women studying at 
McGill for next 2 years to participate in 
Research study on "Persistent Human 
Papilloma Virus.” Virus Is linked with devel- 
opment of cervical cancer in some women. 
Financial incentive offered. For info, call: 
Gail Kelsall, Research Nurse, 398-2915/ 
6926 e-mail: gailk@oncology.lan.mcgill.ca. 






Earn $100-S200/day Master School of 
Bartending - bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs. McGill rate 
849-2828. WWW.BARTENDING.COM 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 

Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Microsoft 97/lazer 

Term papers, resumes, applications, tran- 
scription of tapes. Editing of grammar. 29 
years experience. $1.50/D.S.P. 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638 



Word Processing of term-papers, theses, 
reports, etc. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast professional service close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301 



SERVI CES OFFERE 



Hockey/Concert Tickets 

For sale. Chicago Blackhawks OcL 27, and 
NY Islanders Oct. 29. Also Sarah McLachlin 
and U2 concert tickets, great seats, prices 
vary. Call Joseph or James 766-0298 or 
949-1661. 



RIDES&TICKETS 



U2 - 4 great seats together on the floor in 
section 6! And spare seat at cost. Concert's 
coming soon: Nov 2. Good price. Call 694- 
8590. 



LESSONS/COURSES 

Art Courses 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694. 




Avez-vous lu le 



ccttc semaine? 



Teach and Travel worldwide. International 
TESOL Training Centre offers intensive 
course to certify you. Next course Nov. 5 to 
9. We connect you with jobs. 969-5785. 



Piano/theory lessons given by a PhD 
music student. Well experienced. Combines 
improvisation and creativity. Relaxed atmo- 
sphere. Reasonable rates. For more details 
9356277. 



QPIRG Refund Period. October 14-Nov. 4. 
Any student wishing to relinquish membership 
in QPIRG may come to 3647 University Street, 
l-5pm (Monday to Friday) and apply for a $3 
refund. This is the portion of the student activi- 
ty fee which would otherwise fund research, 
education and action on social and environ- 
mental issues. 
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Shuffleboard • Darts 

HAPPY 20 e ° Z ii, ntS 

HOUR $3.50 
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Always at least 
12different beers on tap! 

Live entertainment 
Thursday-Saturday 

1219 crescent 
Tel: 393-9277 
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IPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for l) 

■ Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
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Canadian Ethnic Studies 

In Association With The Group For Research On Immigration 
presents 

Professor Iris Geva-May 

Visiting Professor, School of Public Administration, 

Carleton University; 

Political Science Department, 

Haifa University 

Scientists From The Former Soviet Union 
in Israel: Immigration and Human Capital 

Date: 31st October, 1997 (Friday) 

Time: 2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Place: Room 20 1 , 3463 Peel Street 



Everyone is welcome to participate in this talk. 



The 15th Annual Japanese 
Film Festival in Montreal 

presented by the 

Consulate General of Japan at Montreal 
with the full cooperation of 
McGill University’s 
Department of East Asian Studies. 

Films are in Japanese with English subtitles. 

Wednesday, November 5, 6:00 p.m. 

‘‘Hope and Pain” 

(Downtown Heroes, 1988, 120 min.) 
Directed by Mr. Yoji Yamada. 



iMfc/j 



Thursday, November 6, 6:00 p.m. 

“We we not alone” 

(Bokura Wa, minna ikite iru, 1993, 115 min.) 
Directed by Mr. Tojiro Takita. 

Wednesday, November 12th, 6:00 p.m. 

“Operating Room” 

(Gekashitsu, 1991, 50 min.) 

Directed by Mr.Tamasaburo Bando. 

***** FREE admission***** 



ALL FILMS SHOWN AT FRANK DAWSON ADAMS AUDITORIUM 
3450 UNIVERSITY ST., 2ND FLOOR 
For more information, call 866-3429 
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THE YIDDISH THEATRE 

OF THE SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE FOR THE ARTS PRESENTS 
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"Remarkable. Gripping. 
And Always, Always, Music." 

Ben Brantley, THE NEW YORK TIMES 

"The Best American Play 
I've Seen This Decade." 

Sheridan Morely, THE SPECTATOR 



Nov. 1-23, '97 

Simultaneous Translation 
in English or French 



by Jon Marans 

1996 Pulitzer Prize Finalist 

directed by 
Bryna Wasserman 
with 

Elan Kunin Stan Unger Box Office 739-7944 









Leanor & Alvin Segal Theatre 
5170. Côte-Ste-Catherine. Mtl 
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TAXES PREPAID WITH STUDENT I.D. 







°^FRAN Ç ' ^ 

S P m R T POr,S ""^ 

4968 Sherbrooke W., Westmount at Claremont 
Tel: 484-8844 Fax: 484-5463 SUNDAYS lla.m.-5p.m. 

WESTMOUNT’S ONLY OUTDOORWEAR STORE FOR WOMEN AND MEN 






fONOROLA 



Become a part ot a long-distance communications 
. company that refuses to be ordinary. 

City: Montreal Date: November 3, 1997 

Location: Westin Mont-Royal Hotel Time: 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

Faculties: Electrical Engineering, Computer Engineering, Computer Science, Marketing 
Visit your CAPS for more information. 






